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HE Firſt Edition of this Treatiſe 
| was publiſhed on Saturday Noon, 
June g.— About ten at Night on the 
fame Day, the Grand Jury, who had 
fate three Days examining Witneſſes, 
found Bills of Indictment for Perjury 
againſt Gibon, Clarke and Grevil, the 
Gypſey's Witneſſes on the Trial, and like- 
wiſe againſt Elizabeth Canning. This 
of courſe prevents the Publication of the 
Afidavits mentioned in this Treatiſe, at 
leaſt till after the Trig 
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TO THE 


PUBLIC, &c. 


nions the public entertains con- 

cerning the ſtory of ELIz ABETRH 
Canninc, it may appear an attempt 
ſomewhat hardy to endeavour to recon- 
cile the controverted Points. 


\ MIDST the contrariety of opi- 


A writer, thus circumſtanced, has to 
encounter with the paſſions and prejudices 
of mankind, and ſhould have the power 

B of 


29 
. of quieting or moderating theſe, before 
he can expect an equal hearing. But no 
man that is at all acquainted with the 
human mind in general, or has even at 
any time looked into his own breaft, will 
be vain enough to think he is poſſeſs d of 
this power. 8 


There are but few capable of ex- 
amining anew with a quite impartial 
mind, a ſubject concerning which they 
have already preconcerved a determinate 
opinion, and which opinion they haye 
perhaps ſtrenuouſly eſpouſed in almoſt 
every converſation : It is fuch a receding 
from a former judgment, ſuch an ac- 
knowledgment of paſt credulity, that a 
man muſt have a peculiar greatneſs of 
mind, ſhould he happen to be convinced 
by ſuch examination, if he can frankly 
confeſs his miſtakes, and renounce 
them. 


Among the ordinary run of man- 
kind ſuch a conduct is not to be expected. 
The bulk of the ſpecies live in a conti- 
| 80 nual 


(3) 
nual round of error both in judgment 
and practice, influenc'd perpetually by 
narrow motives, poſſeſs'd of ſcarce any 
power of intuition into matters the teaſt 
remov'd from their limited ſphere of ac- 
tion, and taking up opinions by ſtarts 
and at random, without examining into 
the ſolidity of their pretenſions, 


Natural conſtitution and temper, with- 
- out any culpable biaſs of mind, have 
often great influence over our judgments: 
The cold and phlegmatic are too indo- 
lent to look deeply into facts, ſo form 
their opinions on popular ſanction, or 
perhaps the authority 'of ſome other per- 
ſons judgment; while the warm and ſan- 
guine perſue their object with a rapidity, 
.which frequently puſhes them on beyond 
the bounds of reaſon and diſcretion. _ 


It is the middle character that is form'd 
for reaſoning, judgment, and determina- 
tion, neither too languid to be attentive 
to facts propoſed to examination, nor ſo 
keen and eager as to reject the ſober gui- 
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dance of the underſtanding, in order ta 


follow the deluſions of the imagination. 


Within ſome or other of the diſtinctions 
here ſpecified, the human mind may, I 
think, be fajrly characterized. A writer 
therefore, that addreſſes the public on any 
Popular ſubject, will have his ſentiments 
canvaſſed by men of all degrees of un- 
derſtanding, of every turn and diſpoſition 
of mind, and ſubje& to every kind of 
biaſs, and will therefore meet with ap- 
plauſe or cenſure, juſt as different capa- 
cities or motives for judging ſhall happen 
to actuate his readers, 5 


In what manner then, under all theſe 
diſadvantages, and by what arts of per- 
ſuaſion, can he hope to convince the 
minds of judges ſo differently diſpoſed? 
If he ſupports with any degree of inge- 
nuity one fide of the queſtion, the abet- 
tors of the ſame opinion will perhaps ca- 
reſs him, and applaud his penetration, 
while their antagoniſts will probably ca- 
vil with his facts, and depreciate his rea- 
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 xeaſoning ; or ſhould their private judg · 
ment coincide with his, if any ſiniſter 
yiews ſhould happen to govern them, 
they will ſcarcely prevail with themſclves 
to own their conviction in public, tho? 
nothing is more noble than ſuch con- 
feſſion. 


Such reflections as theſe, any one, who 
has at all mingled in converſations of late, 
will be able readily to apply. And it will 
therefore be eaſily ſcen what a difficult 
taſk it muſt be to introduce an uniformity 


of ſentiment on a ſubje& ſo much and ſo 
warmly diſputed, 


Should therefore the writer of thefe 
papers fail of his purpoſe, and the public 
remain as unſettled in their opinions, as 
before he attempted to conciliate and win 
them to his manner of thinking, he will 
only have left to hope, that he ſhall in- 
cur no reproach for his intention, how- 
ever he may fall ſhort in the execu- 
tion. 


But 
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But there is now another obſtacle in the 
way, which ſome may think it unbecoming 
even to attempt to remove, and that is, 
his Majeſty's pardon of the Gypſey, 
which ſeems to imply her innocence, 


No one, I am ſure, pays a greater 
deference to the higher powers than my- 
ſelf, nor entertains a more ſettled opinion 
of his Majeſty's goodneſs, and great and con- 
ſtant diſpoſition to do juſtice ; but it does 
not appear, that the truth of the facts in 
queſtion depend upon his Majeſty's deter- 
mination concerning the life of the criminal. 


After the Gypſey had been convicted on 
the poſitive oaths of ſeveral legal wit- 
neſſes and on a fair trial, it was thought 
by many an extraordinary and dangerous 
proceeding, that the judge and jury ſhould 
themſelves be afterwards brought, as it 


were, to trial before the bar of the pub- 


lic, for their deciſion. But there were 
others, who did not ſee this proceeding in 
the ſame light. They could readily juſti- 
fy the jury for giving a verdict againſt the 
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(3) 
Gypſey, becauſe they did it on legal evi- 
dence. Nevertheleſs, they thought that, 
however the jury might be led ro deter- 
mine from the lights they had then before 
them, yet on the force of fuller evidence, 
and a re-examination of the affair before 
another power, it might merit a different 
deciſion. They therefore apprehended 
there could be no indecency towards this 
court, in tracing out evidence to prove the 
innocence of a perſon they had convicted, 
and laying that evidence before that other 
power, the dernier refort in all ſuch caſes: 
And, to the propriety of this method of 
judging I moſt heartily give my aſſent. 
But then, I think, I have an honeſt claim, 
to expect that the reſuming the examina- 
tion of the affair at this time ſhould be 
conſidered in the ſame light. I do not 
arraign his Majeſty's wiſdom or juſtice in 


pardoning the criminal, any more than 
thoſe who departed from the opthion of 


a judge and the verdict of a jury are pre- 
ſumed to have accuſed them of a crime 
in determining as they did. No hu- 
man character is exempt from miſtake. It 


is 
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is the very term and condition of our 144 
ture to be liable to error; and the wiſeſt 
and greateſt men, thoſe leaſt guilty, are 
moſt ſenſible of this truth, and always the 
readieſt to acknowledge the frailty of their 
make. It is the ignorant and opiniated 
only, who are inconſcious of their weak - 
neſs, and who aſſume to themſelves the 
claim of infallibility. 


I am therefore, I ſay, as much juſtify'd 
in reſuming the conſideration of the ſub- 


ject at this time, as any one can be who 


took up the affair after the trial : and, as 
they at that time thought they had ſuf- 
ficient evidence of the Gypſey's innocence 
to ſet aſide the ſentence of a court, ſo I, 
who have made much inquiry into the e- 
vidence on Canning's ſide, and have ſeen 
many teſlimonies of the Gypſey's guilt, 
may, q ſuppoſe, with as much decency lay 
my ſentiments concerning them before the 
public, as the advocates for the Gypſey 
did theits before another power. 


Faving 
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Having thus in ſome meaſure removed 
the obſtructions that lay at the door, I 
ſhall without farther ceremony enter upon 
my ſubje&: and here, I muſt deſire to 
have one thing allowed me, as a kind of 
Datum, upon which, I apprehend, the 
whole determination of this diſpute, to 
whatever length it may chance to be ſpun 
out, muſt reſt at laſt, and to which I ſhall 
claim a right to retreat on every proper oc- 
caſion, viz. That it is by the Teſtimony of 
evidence alone that the truth of any fact 
can be abſolutely determined : It is on this 
teſtimony, in all criminal caſes, that courts 
of judicature conſtantly rely, and it is on 
this teſtimony that reaſon and common- 
ſenſe tell us we muſt depend for the de- 
ciſion of the preſent cauſe, 


The method I propoſe to perſue is, 


1. To ſet to view the character of 
Elizabeth Canning, before the time of her 


abſence, as ſome ſupport to the truth of 
her evidence. 


C 2. Conſider 
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2. Conſider ſome of the ſlanders thrown 
out againſt her, and prove their falſhood 
by proper teſtimonies. 


3. Shew the congruity between the 
evidence of Virtue Hall and that of Can- 
ning, on ſuch facts which they might 
jointly know; and, from this agreement, 
and from their different evidence on ſuch 
facts, which they might ſeparately know, 
ſhall deduce this concluſion, that the 
teſtimony of both is true. 


4. Shall corroborate their evidence 
by the teſtimonies of ſeveral witneſles 
concerning ſome collateral facts, con- 
curring reciprocally to illuſtrate each 
other, and thereby confirming the evi- 
dence of the whole; and ſhall interſperſe, 
under each head, ſome occaſional remarks. 


1. The character of Elizabeth Can- 


ning is well ſupported by ſeveral tradeſ- 


men of probity and integrity in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aldermanbury, who have 
known 


- 
*: 
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1 


known her from her childhood, the daugh- 
ter of an induſtrious working man, ſome 
time ſince dead, who left behind him a 
widow, a woman of an honeſt character, 
with five children. The eldeſt, Elizabeth 
Canning, is now near nineteen years of 
age, her perſon plain, and ſhort of ſta- 
ture : ſhe has lived as a ſervant maid for 
ſome years paſt in the neighbourhood, 
without any reproach upon her character. 
Her laſt maſter, Mr. Lyon, a carpenter 
in Aldermanbury, a perſon in years, and 
of a ſolid reputation, with whom ſhe lived 


at the time of the robbery, ſpeaks of her 


as a ſober and virtuous girl, diligent and 
conſtant in her buſineſs, and thinks that 
himſelf and his wife could almoſt account 
for every half hour of her time that ſhe 
lived with them, which was about ten or 
twelve weeks. In much the ſame manner 
is ſhe' ſpoken of by the other families 
where ſhe was ſervant, particularly by 
Mr. Wintlebury, who keeps the weavers 
arms, a very reputable public houſe in 
Aidermanbury, with whom ſhe lived near 
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(12) 
two years, and behaved with remarkable 
ſobriety, modeſty, and diligence. 


1 It was this general good character of 
| the girl, joined to their perſuaſion of the 
4 juſtice of her cauſe, that induced the 
neighbouring tradeſmen, to the number 
of ſeven or eight, to unite in her defence; 
and it is the ſame generous diſpoſition of 
heart that ſtill induces them to declare, 
that, while they have the ſame reaſon to 
think her innocent, they ſhall continue to 
protect her, in caſe ſhe ſhould be again 
attacked, notwithſtanding that her de- 
fence has already proved very expenſive 
to them. Her underſtanding appears mo- 
derate; ſhe has a remarkable ſimplicity 
in her anſwers to queſtions one puts to her, 
and appears to have no intention of guile 
or deceit in any thing ſhe ſpeaks. - 

Such a character as this, even in the 
low ſtate of life in which this girl is 
placed, deſerves eſteem. Virtue is not 
the attribute alone of the wiſe, the learn- 
ed, or the rich; it is a diſtinction as truly 
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worthy in the obſcure ſtation. of ſervitude, 
as in the moſt exalted rank of honours 
and dignities, and the poſi:flor as much 
intitled to the protection of providence, 
(this poor girl has amply experienced it) 
as though it was accompanied with every 
convenience or ſuperfluity of life. If ſuch 
a character then could be wicked enough 
to have invented her ſtory, and to ſupport 
it afterwards with perjury, and an inten- 
tion of murder, as ſhe muſt have known 
the crime ſhe charged the Gypſey with 
was capital, her tranſition from goodneſs 
to wickedneſs muſt have been amazingly 
ſudden, contrary to common obſervation, 
which teaches that the progreſs of vice is, 
for the moſt part, gradual. | 


Let any one now in a higher ſtation of 
life apply what has been ſaid to a daughter 
of their own, dutiful to her parents, decent, 
modeſt and virtuous, and with the ap- 
pearance of every other good quality of 
her ſtation ; and, bringing this cloſe home 
to themſelves, let them reflect, whether 
they ſhould luſpect ſuch a daughter af 
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( 14 ) 
ſuch deliberate iniquity ? On the contrary, 


had ſuch a daughter related the ſame 


ſtory, and ſolemnly too before a court of 
judicature, in the preſence of, and with 
an appeal to Almighty God, whether it 
would not have gained eaſy credit from 
them, and engaged them and their friends 
in the zealous protection of her. But it 
is not, I confeſs, upon the character of 
the girl, that the credit of her ſtory ſhould 
abſolutely reſt. It ſhould certainly be 
eſtimated no higher than it deſerves, but 
has an undoubted claim to be valued at as 
much, which is all I contend for, be it 
more or leſs, 


J proceed next, 


2. To prove, by proper teſtimonies, 
the falſnood of ſome of the ſlanders that 
have been thrown out againſt her, 


This indeed is not the proper province 
of an advocate. Thoſe who invent or 
propagate a calumny ſhould be called 
upon to ſupport it, and prove their al- 
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(15) 
firmative. But as this has not been yet 
done in one ſingle inſtance, I willingly 
engage myſelf in the proof of the nega- 
tive; Which, in the following narrations, 
will, I hope, be ſufficiently made out, in 
thoſe points to which they relate. 


And here, I hope, I ſhall be excuſed 
for reciting, in ſo circumſtantial a man- 
ner, the examinations I made, as I was not 
willing the teſtimonies ſhould reſt upon 
the mere perſuaſion of my own mind, and 
my ſingle declaration thereupon, without 
ſhewing upon what grounds they were 
built. Beſides, it appears to me, that the 
public, in an addreſs of this nature, has 
a right to the ſame ſort of evidence, that 
a court of judicature demands, which al- 
ways expects a witneſs to explain himſelf 
without reſerve, 


On Monday, April 9, 1753, at the 
deſire of a gentleman of fortune, a par- 
ticular friend, I went to Mr. Marſhal's, 


a cheeſemonger in Fore-ſtreet, where Eli- 
zabeth Canning dwelt, to enquire into 


the 
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(16) 
the foundation of a report, every where 
ſtrongly aſſerted, that a midwife had 
made information before the Lord Mayor 
that ſhe had viſited the mother of Eliza- 
beth Canning a few days after the girl's 
return home, had ſeen her ſhift, and that 
it was too clean to have been worn ſo long 
as had been pretended, * 


T ſent for Mrs. Canning the mother of 
the girl to Mr. Marſhal's houſe, and in 
his parlour, in the preſence of himſelf and 
another tradeſman of the neighbourhood, 
examined her concerning this matter. I 
began with ſome queſtions ſomewhat re- 
mote from the-main point, as how many 
children ſkt had had? what kind of la- 
bours? and who was her midwife? to all 
which ſhe replied. I then aſked her, if 
ſhe had ſeen her midwife fince the girl's 
return? She ſaid the midwife had called 
upon her a few days after her return. I 
then enquired, without offering any leading 
queſtions, whether the midwife had ſeen, 
and ſaid any thing about her daughter's 
ſhift? And, the purport of Mrs. Canning's 

an- 
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anſwers was as follows, viz— That the 
midwife deſired to ſee the girl's ſhift which 
ſhe came home in, that ſhe examined it, and 
ſaid ſhe would make oath, that from the 
appearance of the ſhift the girl had had no 
commerce with men, nor any diſtemper, or 
other diſcharge, for that the ſhift was free 
from all kind of ſtains, or uſed words to 
this general Effect. I then aſked her, if 
the midwife expreſs'd any doubt of that 
ſhift's being the ſhift the Girl had worn ſo 
long? and ſhe replied, no, not in the leaſt. 
I . then aſked Mrs. Canning whether ſhe 
believ'd the ſhift was her daughter's, and 
the ſame ſhift ſhe had on, on new-years 
day? ſhe replied, ſhe knew the ſhift very 
well, that it was a coarſe ſhift with ſevera! 
patches in it, and that ſhe was ſure it was 
her daughter's ſhift, and believ'd ſhe went 
out in that ſhift, on new-years day. I 
queſtioned her as to the ſoil upon the 
ſhift, and whether ſhe thought it was dirty 
enough to have been worn ſo many days? 
And ſhe anſwered, it was very dirty at 
the ſleeves and neck, but cleaner in the 
body, and to her belief might have been 
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(18) 
worn ſo long, I aſk'd her about her daugh- 
ter's behaviour to her, and ſhe ſaid, ſhe 


was a very.good girl, and had always been 
the beſt of children. 


I enquir'd if any other perſon was pre- 
ſent when the midwife was with her, and 
ſhe named to me one Mis. Woodward, 
who is a broker in goods in the neighbour- 
hood. I defired Mrs. Wooodward might 
be ſent for, and ſhecame to me immediately. 
I put Mrs. Canning out of the toom, and 
aſſced Mrs. Woodward the ſame kind of 
queſtions, relating to the midwife's inſpec- 
tion of the ſhift, which I had put to Mrs. 
Canning, and her anſwers correſponded in 
every patticular, as to the ſoil upon the 
ſleeves and neck of the ſhift, the freedom 
from ſtains on the lower parts; and the de- 
claration ef the midwife, who, Mrs. 
Woodward believ'd, by her manner of ex- 
preſſing herſelf, had no doubts at that time 
about the girl's innocence, 


Both Mrs. Canning and Mrs. Wood- 


ward appeared to me very decent, modeſt 
Women, 


( 19) 
women, and have, as the tradeſmen in- 
formed me, the characters of very honeſt, 
induſtrious people: from whence, and 
from the readineſs and ſimplicity of their 
anſwers, I could not help being ſatisfy d 
in my own mind of their vetacity. 


In a former viſit I made at Mr. Mar- 
ſhal's on the 3oth of March, the firſt day 
I ever ſaw Elizabeth Canning, Twas alone 
with her, and among other queſtions con- 
cerning her health, I enquired whether be- 
foreher goingfrom home on new-years day 
ſhe had been regular in her courſes? She 
replied without any kind of heſitation, 
that ſhe had not had them for about five 
months before. That one night being up 
at waſhing when ſhe was out of order, ſhe 
took cold and they ceaſed, nor had re- 
turned again but ſince ſhe came home: 
This is no uncommon caſe with ſervants 
who are obliged to dabble in cold water, 
the obſtructions frequently continuing ſome 
months, and ſometimes without any 
great complaints of illneſs, I could nat 
help refleting when the girl gave me this 
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anſwer, that if ſhe had been cunning 
enough to have deviſed her whole extra- 
ordinary ſtory, in order to cover a private 
Lying-in, as has been cruelly ſuggeſted, 
and with a levity and wantonneſs unbecom- 
ing the importance of the ſubje&, as the 
reſt of the calumnies againſt her have been, 


the would have been artful enough to have 


concealed acircumſtance, which might have 
countenanc'd a ſuſpicion, that the obſtruc- 
tion had been of longer duration, and had 
ariſen from ſome other cauſe than what 
ſhe had alledged. 


As her coſtivenefa has been made one 
objection to the truth of her ſtory, this 
may be a proper place juſt to mention my 
opinion on that head, which is, that this 
ſtate of her inteſtines was quite natural to her 
Caſe, as ſhe relates it — a kind providence 
of nature, ever ſolicitous to ſupport the 


body under every emergency of danger — 
the principal natural cauſe of the preſerva- 
tion of her life, which, under ſuch a li- 


mited diet, frequent inteſtinal evacuations 
would probably have deſtroyed, and which 


2 coſtive 


(21) 
aoſtiveneſs might have continued ſeveral 
months, had her diet been the ſame: In- 
ſtances of long. continued coſtiveneſs are 
far from rare, and are not always to be 
conſidered as morbid caſes, but frequently 
a ſalutary proviſion of nature, as before 
ſaid, in order to the preſervation of life. 
The obſervation is within the experience 
of moſt practitioners in phyſic, and it is 
needleſs here to enter into the theory, as 
we are profeſling to depend upon facts, not 
ſpeculation. I remember the caſe of a 
woman about a dozen years ſince, who 
had no inteſtinal or any other capital eva- 
cuation for at leaſt five or ſix months before 
ſhe died, It was indeed a morbid caſe, 
but in ſome meaſure ſimilar to Canning's, 
very little food went into her ſtomach, from 
a ſtricture juſt above the upper orifice, ob- 
ſtructing the paſſage of food, as, on open- 
ningthe body, was diſcovered : and Canning 
had but little food to take into her Stomach, 
And I have lately heard a gentleman of 
worth and character in the Eaſt India trade 
declare, that he has known ſailors to be 
coſtive for twenty or thirty days together, 

2 5 when 
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| when reduced, in their proviſions, to biſ- 


cuit and water, as ſometimes happens to 
them in long voyages. | 


In order to be ſatisfied about two other 
pieces of ſlander, viz. That ſhe had been 
abſent in. order to be falivated, or that 
ſhe had retired to lie-in, I examined, at 


the deſire of an eminent council, into 
theſe facts. 


On Wedneſday, May 9, I looked into 
Elizabeth Canning's mouth, diſcover'd 
no marks or ſcars, ſuch as are uſually 
cauſed by mercury when any one is fali- 
| vated, and therefore declare it my opi- 

nion, as far as the diſtance of time from 

her abſence enables me to judge, that ſhe 
| "has not undergone a falivation. Beſides, 
| it is ſufficiently teſtified, that when ſhe 
| came home her ſkin was in general diſ- 
| colour'd, of a blackiſh hue, her arms re- 
taining that colour on the goth of March, 
and Gre time after; whereas a ſalivation 
leaves the ſkin fair and pale. Neither in- 


| 57 deed is the time ſhe was abſent ſufficient 
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for ſuch a proceſs, without leaving ſome 
degree of ſpitting and a fore mouth when 
ſhe came home, which, on enquiry, 1 
have reaſon to think was not the caſe, 


On Tueſday May the 15th I took with 
me to Mr. Marſhal's houſe, Mrs. Frances 
Oakes, firſt midwife to the lying-in 
hoſpital in Brownlow-Street, in order to 
examine whether there was any foundation 


for the other report, that Elizabeth Can- 


ning had retired to lie-in. 


Mrs. Oakes firſt examined her alone by 
the ſeveral uſual methods, as ſhe faid, of 
examination, and declared it to me as her 
poſitive judgment and opinion, that Eli- 
zabeth Canning has never had a child, I 
was then deſired by Mrs. Oakes to exa- 
mine her breaſts and belly, which with 
much reluctance the girl ſubmitted to; 
and, according to my judgment in this 
caſe, I verily believe ſhe never has had a 
child, Laſtly, Mrs. Roſſiter, a baker's 
ade and Mrs. Woodward, a broker's 


wife, 


- (24) 
wife, both living in the neighbourhoods 
and Mrs. Canning, mother of the girl, 
made a full examination in the preſence 
and under the inſtruction of Mrs. Oakes, 
and all declared their belief, that Eliza- 
beth Canning never had a child. 


As to the other charges, fuch as her 
being abſent with a lover, and the like, 
one general reply may ſerve for all, Let 
their truth be proved, and they will not 
fail of gaining aſſent : Every charge that 
has been yet brought againſt her has fallen 
to the ground, and, I imagine, her ad- 
verſaries have now very little hopes of 
diſcovering with whom ſhe has been, or 
in what other place, than that ſhe has 


ſworn to: Tho', I own, I think it is in 


ſome degree incumbent upon them, at 
leaſt in point of conſcience, if not of law, 
that, while they rely on the evidence of 


the Gypſey's Aibi to prove her innocent, 
they ſhould produce ſome evidence of 


Canning's Alibi, before they pronounce her 


guilty. DE 
3. My 
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3. My next buſineſs is, to compare the 
evidence of Virtue Hall, and that of Can- 
ning, and from their agreement in ſome 
particulars, and difference in others, de- 
duce the truth of both. And, in this en- 
quiry, I ſhall confine myſelf to the printed 
trial in the Seſſions Paper, referring my 
reader for their former examinations to 
Mr. Fielding's pamphlet, who muſt ſurely 
ſtand exculpated, with all unprejudic'd 
judges, for his conduct in the examination 
of Virtue Hall; ſince, whatever methods 
of threatening he might uſe, to induce her 
to become an evidence in an affair, in 
which ſhe appeared an accomplice, and 
he is certainly intitled to belief in what he 
* declares about it, he could not frighten 
her to give a falſe evidence : neither could 
Mr. Salt, Canning's ſollicitor, who took 
down her information in writing in an- 
other room, in the preſence, as ſome of 

the parties have affured me, of at leaſt 
ſeven or eight perſons, have prompted her 
confeſſion (had he been capable of ſo in- 
famous an action, which ought not to be 
ſaid of any man without proof) becauſe, 


E there 
See the pamphlet, p. 39. 
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there are ſeveral parts of Hall's evidence 
which Mr. Salt could not have learnt 
from his examination of Canning, ſince 
Canning herſelf had never mentioned 
them, nor could have known them, ſuch 
as the name of one of the robbers, the 
time Virtue Hall herſelf and the Gypſies 
had liv'd in Mother Wells's Houſe, with 
many other ſuch facts. Therefore too, Virtue 
Hall, for the ſame reaſon, could not have 
learnt theſe things of Canning, had ſhe 
been, which ſhe was not, preſent at all 
her examinations. Again, if any one had 
corrupted Hall to give the evidence, there 
muſt be ſome time ſettled for that cor- 
ruption. It muſt be either at Mr. Field- 
ings, on her examination, or before ſhe 
came to his houſe. That it could not be 
at Mr. Fielding's has been ſhewn, and if 
it had been before ſhe came there, ſhe muſt 
have come prepar'd; conſequently her 
prevarications and contradictions before 
Mr. Fielding, and her unwillingneſs to de- 
liver her evidence, were unnatural. Beſides, 
ſhe muſt have been able, by this time, to 
have pointed out the corruptor, and the 


reward for the corruption. 
It 
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It is thus now it appears to me, that Vi- 
tue Hall's evidence ought to be eſteemed 
a juſt and valid evidence. She ſwore to 
facts, when ſhe was under no biaſs with 
reſpect to the matter of her evidence: and 
her recantation ſince, merely as ſuch, 
whether on oath, or ſimple declaration, does 
not invalidate that evidence, ſince the ſub- 
ſequent teſtimony of one, who while ſhe 
is making it, declares ſhe was before for- 
ſworn, is no teſtimony at all, either in 
law or common ſenſe. Beſides, her evi- 
dence has all the confirmation of truth, 
that the evidence of any accomplice can 
at any time have, viz. That it is declared 
upon the oath of one, whoſe oath was then 
voluntary, and who muſt know, whether 
what ſhe ſwore was true or falſe, and cor- 
reſponds with the evidence of the proſe- 
cutor in every material article they might 
Jointly know, and differs only in ſuch 
points which each might ſeparately know, 
as will preſently be ſhewn, and is beſides 
tupported by ſeveral collateral teſtimonies, 
as will be ſeen hereafter under the fourth 
head, 
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Having thus eſtabliſhed the validity of 
Virtue Halls evidence, we proceed to 
conſider Elizabeth Canning's evidence, and 
compare them together.— She begins her 
ſtory with * *an account of a viſit to her 
© uncle at Salt Petre Bank on New Years 
* Day about noon, her return home- 
* wards about nine, attended part of the 
* way by her uncle and aunt, he having 
© ſworn the ſame, and her attack in Moor- 
fields by two luſty men in great coats, 
* who robb'd her of her money, gown, 
* apron and hat, and gave her a blow on 
the temple, which ſtunn'd her, and 
* threw her into a fit,” Thus much of the 
ſtory the girl, I ſuppoſe, may be allowed 
capable of knowing and relating, ſince 
there is nothing extraordinary in it, or 
contrary to almoſt daily Experience. 


* In the compariſon between the evidence of 
Canning and Hall, to avoid the prolixity of con- 
tinual remarks, I ſhall affix to thoſe articles 
which they might jointly know double commas, 
thus *, and to thoſe they might /eparately know 

ſingle commas, thus . 
The 
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The next ſtage is that of the robbers 
carrying her down to mother Wells's at 
Enfield Waſh, of which ſhe does not 
know one ſingle circumſtance till © about 
© half an hour before her arrival there, 
© when on recovering from the fit, which 
© ſhe had all this time been in, (viz. above 
* ſix hours) ſhe found herſelf by a large 
© road, where was water, between the two 
men that had robb'd her, who lugg'd her 
* along, one having hold of her right 
* arm and the other of her left,” 


Here now is a very extraordinary chaſm 
in her ſtory, a conduct in robbers very 
ſtrange, and at preſent unaccountable: 
but then, let it be conſidered ; that it is a 
fact in its very nature obſcure, and admits 


of no clearing up, but by the robbers 
themſelves. As without them then there 


is no poſitive evidence, either for the af- 
firmative or the negative, we have a right 
to bring out what circumſtantial evidence 
we have: which, if attended to, and 
weighed cooly, and without prejudice, will, 
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I apprehend, be ſeen greatly to preponde- 
rate in favour of the affirmative. 


Canning has deſcribed, the attack and 


© the robbery about ten at night on the firſt 
© of January.“ She has alſo ſworn, “ that 
e about four o'clock in the morning of 
the 2d of January, ſhe was brought to 
e Wells's houſe.” If therefore, the two 
extremes of the account, which may be 
known, are true, it will amount to an al- 
moſt poſitive evidence that the middle 
part, which remains undeſcribed, is ſo 
too: and, of their truth there is ſufficient 
proof, 


Canning arrives at mother Wells's at 
four in the morning, and here Virtue Hall, 
who ſays, * ſhe had lived in all about a 
quarter of a Year in the houſe, if not 
more, and was there the whole time that 
Canning was there,” and muſt therefore 
have known all the parties, who in another 
part of her evidence ſhe ſays, were in 
* Wells's houſe fix or ſeven weeks in all, 
and had been there about a fortnight 

| * before 
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before the young woman was brought 
© in,” takes up Canning's ſtory and de- 
clares, * that on the ſecond of January 


about four in the morning, Canning was 


« brought to Wells's by two men,” © John 
« Squires was one of them, he is ſon to 
Mary Squires, the other man ſhe did 
not know any thing of, having never 
« ſeen him before, and © that the girl had 
no gown on, or hat, or apron.” 


Here now is a perfect correſpondence in 
their ſtories on the joint parts, and a ſepa- 
rate evidence both of Canning's and of 
Hall's, which, added together, is as ſtrong 
a proof of the truth of the fact, as the 
caſe will admit of, which is all a reaſon- 
able man will expect. As to the manner 
of the robbers carrying herdown toWells's, 
without being diſcovered on the road, or 
their motives for doing it, it is no part 
of my preſent buſineſs, even ſo much as 


to gueſs at, who am only endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh facts. 


The next things material which Can- 
ning ſpeaks to are, That when ſhe was 


carried 
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carried into Wells's houſe, ſhe ſaw the 
Gypſey woman, Squires, ſitting in a 
chair, and two young women in the 
ſame room; Virtue Hall, the evidence, 


was one of them, ſtanding againſt the 


dreſſer, but ſhe did not ſee Wells; and 
that Mary Squires took her by the 
hand, and aſked her if ſhe choſe to 
go their way, ſaying, if ſhe did ſhe 
ſhould have fine cloaths ; to which the 
girl, underſtanding it as aſking her to 
turn whore, replied, No: on which 
the Gypſey took a knife from the 
dreſſer drawer, cut the lace of her ſtays, 
took them from her, and puſhed her up 
ſtairs, from out of the kitchen where they 
then were, into a place called the hay- 
loſt.” Virtue Halls evidence on this 


part of the ſtory runs thus: There was 
* in the houſe at the time, (viz. when the 
girl was brought in) I and Mary Squires 
the priſoner, and her daughter: The 
* Gypſey man ſaid, Mother, I have 
brought you a girl, do you take her.“ 
* Then ſhe aſked Eliz. Canning, whe- 


ther ſhe would go her way? (by which 
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1 
ee ſhe meant lo: her to turn whore) then 
Mary Squires took à knife out of the 
& dreſſer-drawer in the kitchen,god ripped 
te the lace of her ſtays, and p! ſed them 
“off, and hung them on the ck of a 
t chair in the kitchen, and puſhed her 
« up into the room; and aid D—n 

you, go up there then if you pleaſe. — 
© Then the man that came in with the 
© Gypſey's ſon, took the cap off Elizabeth 
© Canning's head, and went out of doors 
© with it; the Gypſey man, John Squires, 
took the ſtays off the chair, and went 
g 2 with them; Elizabeth Canning be - 
© ing up in the room, when the two men 
© took away the things.” 


— 


Compare now this evidence of Virtue 
Hall's and Canning's, and the correſpond- 
ence in every material article will mani- 
Feſtly appear z Hall explaining ſome inci- 
dents Canning could not know, but which 
yet chime in with what Canning had 
ſworn. Canning ſays, ſhe was brought 
&« down by two robbers:“ Hall declares 


the ſame, and adds, That one of the 
F © robbers 
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Pp. robbers was John $quires, the other a 
: ſtranger, to hex. Canning ſpeaks of 
5 anoths Vn woman in the kitchen 
Us beſicth Virtue Hall.“ Virtue Hall 


ſays, There was in the houſe herſelf, 


« Mary Squires the 9 and Mary 
« Squires's daughter. Canning, did 
« not ſee Mrs. Wells at the time of the 
« Gypſey's robbing her.” Virtue Hall 
accounts for this, / ſpeaking of Wells as 
being in the parlour : When Lwent into 
the parlour, Wells ſaid, Virtue Hall, 
the Gypſey man came in and told me, 
that his mother had cut the ſtays off the 
young woman's back, and he had got 
them; and ſhe bid me not ſay any 
© thing to make a clack of it, fearing it 
© it ſhould be known.* Virtue Hall never 
ſaw the girl once after ſhe was put up in- 
to the room, * ſhe was the firſt, ſhe ſays, 
that miſs'd her I asked the Gypſey 
© woman once, whether that girl was gone? 
* ſhe anſwered, what is that to you ? you 
have no buſineſs with it; but I durſt not 
* go to ſee if ſhe was gone, if I had, very 
c _— they would have ſerved me ſo; 


which | 
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which latter expreſſion diſcovers her perfect 
knowledge of the diſpoſition of the gang. 


There is another incident worth attend- 
ing to, which is that of the black jugg, 
which both Canning and Hall agree in as 
to its being in the hay-loft, or as Virtue 
Hall calls it, the workſhop, but they dif- 
fer about it in another point—Canning be- 
ing aſked by the court, whether ſhe ſaw 
any thing brought up to eat, replies, I | 
* ſaw nothing brought up,“ Hall ſays, 
_ © that about three hours after the young 
* woman was put up, Mary Squires filled 
* the jugg * with water and carried it up,” 
which . circumſtances Virtue Hall might 
certainly know, but which Canning might 
not know, if ſuppoſed to have fallen a- 
ſeep after the fatigue of the night, which a 
ſmall portion of charity towards her might 
induce any one to ſuppoſe At leaſt theſe 


* The very jugg found in the hay-loft Feb. 1,was 
> We" in court and ſworn to by both Canning and 

all. See Seſſions Paper, p. 110, 112; and Mr. 
Lyon, the girl's maſter, in his evidence on the trial, 
lays © the girl had deſcribed this jugg before, and 
* ſaid it was broken at the mouth, as it now appears 
to be, meaning before her friends went down with 
her to take the people at Wells's the iſt of Feb. p.114. 
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things ſhow that there could be no con- 
federacy between them, which is almoſt 
too abſurd to mention, or any teaching 
from others. For though a perfect know- 
ledge of facts, how full and complicated 
ſoever they may be, may enable one to 
deſcribe the circumſtances attending them, 
yet to invent a ſtory ſo crowded with in- 
cidents, of ſo various and extraordinary a 
kind, or to relate it when invented, which 
is perhaps a harder task, and to make it 
hang fo well together, as that a few im- 
portant facts being made clear, the chain 
of the whole may be diſcerned, would de- 
mand underſtandings far ſuperior to theſe 


girls, even the genius and abilities of 4 
CxxvANTEs. 


Beſides, in Canning's Drama, the Per- 
ſenæ are numerous. — The girl herſelf, her 
mother, her friends, who ſaw her the night 
ſhe came home, and thoſe who went down 
to Enfield on the firſt of February to take 
the people at Wells's Houſe, ſome of 
whom were witneſſes on the trial, with 
Many witneſſes beſides, to facts of a much 


more 
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(37) | 
more various kind than a ſimple alibi, 
muſt all of them, if they do not ſwear 
truly, have had their different paris caſt for 
them, and been in conſtant rehearſal, to be 
able to perform with ſuch exactneſs and 
harmony, 


I might now go on to trace and com. 
pare the remainder of Canning's and Hall's 
evidence : but it would make this diſ- 
courſe too tedious. I have ſelected as a 
ſpecimen, the moſt important facts, and 
have, I hope, thrown them into ſuch a light 
as to render it a fair concluſion, — That 
Canning was robb'd by the two men in 


Moorfields, that ſhe was in ſome manner 


© or other carried down to mother Wells's, 
* was there robb'd again by the Gypſey,and 
* was put up in the hay-loft, and that Vir- 
tue Halls evidence ſtands good, in defi- 
5 ance of any recantation of her on. - And 
this is all I profeſſed to attempt to ſhow un- 
der this head What happened to Canning 
during the period of her confinement and 
afterwards, is not to be cleared up by 
Virtue Hall, but depends upon the evi- 
dence of Canning herſelf, and that of o- 
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( 38) 
ther witneſſes. We ſhall - therefore pro- 
ceed in Canning's ſtory. 80 


She ſays * that ſhe was confined in this 
room at Wells's twenty-eight days from 
* the ſecond of January, that ſhe had no- 
thing bur bread in ſmall cruſts to about 
the quantity of a quartern loaf, and a 
* zugs of water, to live upon all that time, 
that ſhe had no evacuation by ſtool du- 
t ring that time, but ſometimes made wa- 
t ter, that ſhe made her eſcape out of 2 
* window on the 29th of January about 
four in the afternoon, and walked home 
f to her mother's houſe (ten or twelve 
t miles) in Aldermanbury Poſtern, where 
$ ſhe arrived about ten o'clock that night? 


Theſe are the facts ſworn to by her, 
which conſtitute another extraordinary part 
of her ſtory : it is however very different- 
ly circumſtanced from that obſcure part of 
the robbets carrying her to Wells's, which 
admits of no clearing up, but by them- 
felves—Whereas this of Canning's does. 
It is a fac ſhe lierfelt is capab.e of relating, 

| | and 
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arid which the has related on her own po- 
ſitive oath : it has beſides the advantage, 
which we claimed concerning the tranf- 
action of the robbers carrying her down, 
of having the two extremes of the ſtory 
well eſtabliſhed, and the middle part e- 
vinced of caurſe; which will thus ap: 


pear: 


1 has been proved by che evide ence of 
Virtue Hall and Canning, 40 that ſhe was 
© robb'd by the Gypſey and put up in the 
* hay-loft on January 2, about four in 
the morning.” This is one extreme of 
the ſtory of her confinement. Her eſ- 
© cape out of the window on the 29th of 
© January about four in the afternoon, and 
© her journey home,” is the other extreme. 
The former is eſtabliſhed, the latter has for 
the evidence of its truth, the teſtimony on 
oath of two or three witneſſes, wha ſaw 
her on the road ſoon after the time ſhe 
fays ſhe made her eſcape. And thus is 
the interval of her confinement between 
theſe two extremes proyed to, I think, al- 
molt demonſtration : the truth of the facts 


that 
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that happened during her confinement de- 
pends, and in its very nature it cannot be 
otherwiſe, upon her evidence ſolely, which 
ſurely may be relied upon, if the other 
facts are true. 


Again, about four o'clock in the af- 
< ternoon on January the 29th ſhe eſcaped, 
and « paſſed through the Enfield road,” 
as both herſelf and the witneſſes above 
mentioned have ſworn. © At ten at night, 
© beyond all diſpute, for ſhe was ſeen by 
© ſeveral, ſhe arrived at her mother's houſe 
© in a very diſtreſs'd condition.” The two 
extremes then of this part of the ſtory are 


likewiſe prov'd, conſequently ſhe ought 
to have credit for the ſux hours interval of 


her journey, 


Thus far then, we hope, we have ſhewn, 
by a regular detail of the material parts of 
the ſtory, and by fair teſtimonies, that 
the facts are true. They have hitherto 
all the Evidence of truth, that the ſeparate 
parts of ſo remarkable a ſtory can have ; 
which is all we have a right to expect. 

They 
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They are obſcure in no part, but where 
obſcurity is natural; and are cleared up 
in every part capable of explanation : 
and were we to reſt our evidence 
upon the teſtimonies already produced, 
any reaſonable and unprejudiced man, 
I ſhould think, would give his aſſent 
to its validity. But we have no oc 
caſion to cloſe our defence here, as other 
teſtimonies are to be had. 


4. Shall therefore produce the corro- 
borating teſtimonies of ſeveral witneſſes, 
concerning ſome collateral facts, which 
illuſtrate each other, and thereby eſtabliſh 
the evidence of the whole. And herein I 
ſhall be conciſe, as I would not anticipate 
the publication of the evidence of. theſe 
witneſſes, whoſe entire affidavits, I am 
informed, will ſhortly be laid before the 
public. They chiefly reſpect the follow- 
ing capital points : 


1. The identity of the Gypſey woman, 
and her reſidence at and about Enfield 
G Waſh 
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Waſh from the middle of December laſt, 
quite through the whole monthof January, 
to February 1, the day ſhe was taken at 


mother Wells's, atteſted by near one hun- 


dred witneſſes living in the neighbourhood 
of Enfield. 


2. The teſtimonies of two or three per- 
ſons who ſaw a girl on the Enfield road, 
on the evening on which-Canning ſays ſhe 
eſcaped from mother Wells's — They de- 
ſcribe her dreſs to be a ſhort, ragged, dirty 
covering over her ſhoulders, without any 
ſtays, with. a dirty rag on her head for a 

cap, and declare their belief that ſhe is the 
very perſon they ſaw that evening on the 
Enfield road: One of them Thomas Ben- 
net of Enfield, mentions a remarkable 


circumſtance, that ſhe aſked him the way 


to London, and told him ſhe had been 
frightned by the tanner's dog. 5 


This circumſtance of the dog, the girl 
ſays, did happen; but ſhe does not re- 
member that ſhe mentioned it to the per- 
ſan of whom ſhe aſked her way ſoon after 
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her eſcape, which ſeems to be this Bennet ; 
nor does her mother, or any of her friends, 
certainly recollect her ſpeaking of it the 
night ſhe came home, or till ſome time 
after : which I mention only to ſhew how 
careful both ſhe and her friends are in 
ſpeaking to facts, which I have always 
found them to be, both in leſſer and 
greater matters. 


3. The acknowledgement of their guilt 
both from mother Wells and the Gypſey 
woman. The former to ſeveral perſons 
at different times in Clerkenwell priſon 
before the trial, and the latter during her 
trial at the Old-Baily in the hearing of 
ſeveral credible witneſſes ; one of which, 
Mr. Hickman, a diſtiller of Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet, maketh oath, * That he was preſent 
at the trial of Mary Squires; that he 
* ſtood near the ſaid Squires ; and while 
* Mr. Juſtice Wright was ſumming up 
* the evidence to the jury, and immedi- 
* ately after he had repeated, thatCanning 
+ had ſworn that Squires had cut off her 
t ſtays, and turn'd her up ſtairs, the ſaid 
G3; 3 Squires 


\ 
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© Squires did ſay, * Poor innocent crea- 
& ture, and ſo I did, I wiſh I had never 


& ſeen her.” Which words, this depo- F 
＋ nent poſitively fays, he heard the ſaid 4 
* Squires then and there ſpeak and eja- ; 
culate; and this deponent informed his | 
* wife of the ſaid confeſſion of Mary N 
© Squires in the evening of the ſame day; | 
and he is from thence fully convinced, 
that the faid Squires is guilty of the 

* robbery and felony whereof ſhe was con- 

? © victed.* ; WF 

it | Mr. Mead, a ſhoe-maker in Silver- 

5 ſtreet, London, maketh oath, * That he 

ire < was preſent at the trial of Mary Squires ' 

be * and that he heard her ſay, (when Mr. 

5 Lyon, evidence for the King, on behalf 

16% © of Elizabeth Canning, was under exar- 

© mination) - That he (Lyon) was a ve- 
« nerable old gentleman, and would hang . 


<« her; and that Virtue Hall would fave 
e Mother Wells, and hang her ; but that 
Wells was as guilty as ſhe;” or to that 
effect: and the deponent ſpoke pub- 
atone oY lickly 
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£ lickly' of this to his friends on the ſame 
day. 


Mr. Surby of Silver - ſtreet ſweareth the 
ſame, with this addition, That he leaned 
© on the bar during the trial, and that 
* Squires farther ſaid, © That the poor 
e young gfntlewoman, meaning Elizabeth 
* ne had been ill uſed.” And he 
* doth believe Squires guilty.” 


The affidavits of the other witneſſes on 
this head are of much the ſame tenor. 


The affidavits reſpecting Mother Wells's 
confeſſion, mention her uſing this ex- 


preſſion to one witneſs, Mr. Olney, a 
farmer and grazier of Northaw, in the 


county of Hertford : © It was not me 
that cut the girl's ſtays off; it was the 
* Gypſey woman that did it. To two 
other witneſſes at another time, viz, Mr, 
Jones a founder in Shoe-lane, and to Mr, 
Ward, a breeches-maker in Maiden-lane, 
Southwark, ſhe acknowledged “ that the 
ir! was cenfined in her houſe eight and 
E twenty 
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twenty days.” Theſethings will appear more 


fully from the affidavits themſelves, when 
publiſhed ; to which therefore we refer. 


It may perhaps be now expected, that 
J ſhould take ſome notice of the evidence 
of the Gypley's Alibi, as ſworn to by the 
witneſſes from Abbotſbury and Coomb on 
her trial, and by ſeveral other perſons in 
affidavits ſince. And that I ſhould like- 
wiſe conſider the objections that have been 
made to the probability of ſeveral parts 
of Canning's ſtory, 


As to the former, I can ſay but little 
on that head. - Thoſe who have ſworn 
on either ſide of the queſtion, are account- 
able to God, their country, and their own 
conſciences for what they have ſworn ; 
and I have no more right to ſay one ſet of 
witneſſes are perjured, than any other per- 
ſon has to aſſert it of the other. Their 
teſtimonies muſt ſtand or fall, on the me- 
rit of their reſpective characters, or ſome 
other collateral proofs ; and on which ſide 
theſe preponderate, the public perhaps will 

nog 
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not determine, till they are maſters of the 
whole evidence on both ſides, which it is 
not in my power to produce. But thus 
much I think, eſpecially after the evidence 
I have produced, I may ſay, without ſu- 
ſpicion of an unfair partiality to that ſide 
of the queſtion I have eſpouſed, That the 
Enfield witneſſes, was there no collateral 
evidence to ſtrengthen theirs, are moſt 
likely to be in the right; ſince the Gyp- 
ſey woman they ſwear to is the very iden- 
tical perſon that was taken at Mother 
Wells's on the 1ſt of February, was car- 
ried publickly in a cart, inghe view of 
many of theſe witneſſes, with the reſt of 
Wells's family, to Juſtice Tyſhemaker's, 
who committed her to priſon. — She was 
afterwards ſent to Newgate, where all theſe 
witneſſes have again ſeen her and own'd 
her. And the Gypſey herſelf ſaid to a 
worthy alderman of the city of London, 
and myſelf, at a viſit we made her in New- 
gate, about ſix weeks ago, that ſhe was 
almoſt four-ſcore years old, and therefore, 


I ſuppoſe, a ſubject not very likely to 
ramble in the depth of winter 140 miles, 
which 
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which is about the diſtance from Abbotf- 
bury to Enfield, or to travel the country 
any where as a dealer in handkerchiefs, 
muſlins, lawns and checks, as her witneſſes 
on the trial ſwear ſhe was; ſince this is 
an occupation ratner ſuited to younger 
pedlars than one of near fourſcore. —— 
Whereas the Gypſey taken at Enfield is 
ſpoken of there as going about the coun- 
try, pretending to tell people their for- 
tunes, and mending old china. How theſe 
things are to be reconciled is beyond me 
to ſay ; perhaps there may be two Gyp- 
ſey women ſo much alike, as that the ho- 
neſt witneſſes, and ſuch, I hope, there are, 
may have ſworn what they believe to be 
true. ways 


To the other article, I have only to 
ſay, that the buſineſs I profeſſed to under- 
take in this Eſſay, was to produce evi- 
dence of matters of fact: and if this has 
been done in a ſatisfactory manner, it will 
be of ſmall uſe to anſwer the objections 
made to the probability of ſome part of 
the ſtory, ſince all facts ceaſe to be im 
pro- 
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probable, when prov'd to be true, and 
their truth is not to be evinc'd by reaſon- 
ing, but by evidence. . It appears to me, 
that it has been the want of conſidering 
Canning's ſtory in this light, that has 
created the embarraſſments the public 
ſeem to have been under, in judging of the 
facts of this ſtory. People have been en- 
deavouring to ſhew, that a fact cannot be 
true, becauſe of ſome difficulties attend- 
ing the relation, when they ſhould be 
ſearching for evidence whether or not it is 
true, Where indeed ſuch evidence can- 
not be had, reaſoning about probabilities 
are proper, becauſe we are furniſhed with 
no better principles to reaſon upon. But 
where evidence can be had, a very few 
ſubſtantial teſtimonies from people of cha- 
racter and credit, will outweigh a Volume 
of ſpeculations without them. A quota- 
tion from Mr. Locke, in his chapter of 
PROBABILITY, Will illuſtrate what I have 
been ſaying ; If I myſelf ſee a man walk 
© on the ice, it is paſt probability, it is 
© knowledge. But if another tells me, he 
* ſaw a man in England, in the midſt of 

H * ſharp 
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© ſharp winter, walk upon water hardened 
with cold, this has ſo great conformity 
* with what is uſually obſerved to happen, 
that I am diſpoſed, by the nature of the 
thing itſelf, to aſſent to it, unleſs ſome 
* manifeſt ſuſpicion attend the relation of 
that fact. But it the ſame thing be told 
to one born between the tropics, who 
never ſaw or heard of ſuch a thing be- 
fore, there the whole probability reſts on 
* TESTIMONY: And as the relators are 
more in number, and of more credit, 
* and have no intereſt to ſpeak contrary to 
* truth, ſo: that matter of fact is like to 
find more or leſs belief: tho' to a man, 
* whoſe experience has been always quite 
« contrary, and has never heard any thing 
© like it, the moſt untainted credit of a 
« witneſs will ſcarce be able to find belief. 
As it happened to a Dutch embaſſador, 
* who, entertaining the king of Siam with 
the particulars of Holland, which he 
© was inquiſitive after, amongſt other 
* things told him, that the water in his 
* country would ſometimes in cold. wea- 
ther be ſo hard that men walk'd upon it, 

a and 
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and that it would bear an elephant if 
© he were there.” To which the king re- 
plied, © Hitherto I have believed the 
<« ſtrange things you have told me, be- 
*© cauſe J look upon you as a ſober, fair 
* man, but now I am ſure you lie.” 


What elſe remains to be diſcover'd in 
this ſtrange affair, which has ſo much en- 
groſſed the attention of the public, or 
what deſigns of providence are thereby to 
be accompliſhed, none but that infinitely 
wiſe being, the ſupreme judge of all 
things, and the doer of juſtice, certainly 
knows, and alone can bring the hidden 
things to light. For, to us, 


The ways of heaven are dark and intricate; 
Puzzled in mazes, and involv'd in error: 

- Our underſtanding ſearches them in vain. ' 
Loſt and bewilder'd in the fruitleſs ſearch, 
Nor ſees with how much art the windings turn, 
Nor where the regular confuſion ends. 
| App15oN's CATOo. 
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Une. 


HE contradiction between the Gyp- 

ſey's witneſſes on her Trial, and her 
own declaration (when ſhe received Sen- 
tence) as to the time in which they and 
ſhe ſpeak of her being in the Weſt of Eng- 
land, being a cireumſtance worth attend- 
ing to, I have here ſtated their reſpective 
accounts of this matter, 


GIBON's Evidence on the Trial. 


I live at Abotſhury—am maſter of 
© the houſe, called the Old Ship. On the 
* frjt of January, the priſoner Squires 
came into the houſe—She ſtaid there 
from the fir? to the ninth day of the 
month, and lay at my houſe.” 


CLARK Evidence on the Trial. 


I live at Abotſbury—I remember ſee - 
ing the Gypley there, The laſt time I 
9 ſaw 
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© ſaw her was on the tenth of January laſt, 
I met with her on the road—She lodged 
© at this man's houſe (pointing to. Gibon) 
at Abbotſbury—T ſaw her there on the 
« firſs of January I undertake to 
* ſwear poſitively that I ſaw her there on 


* the fir? of January laſt, and either on 
© the ninth or tenth afterwards.” 


GREV ILs Evidence on the Trial, 


© I live at Coom, three miles from Sa- 
* liſbury, I keep a public houſe there, 
* the ſign of the Lamb; I ſaw Mary 
* Squires at my houſe on the fourteenth of 
N January—She ſtopped there but one 
night: being aſked by the court what 
January he meant; he replied, * laſt Ja- 
* nuary, five weeks ago laſt Sunday.” 
This Sunday was the eighteenth of Febru- 
ary, and the Sunday five weeks he ſpeaks 
of, was the fourteenth of January, He 
therefore reckons by the New Style, as 
the other witneſſes maniteſtly do. 


MAR 
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Maxy Squires's Account on the laff 
Day of the Seſſions. 


BEING aſked what ſhe had to ſay be- 
fore ſhe received ſentence, ſhe anſwered, 
© On New-years-day I lay at Coom at the 
© Widow Grevil's houſe. —The next day 
© I went to Stoptage.— I drank at the ſe- 
* cond alehouſe in Baſingſtoke on the 
© Thurſday in the new-years week. — On 
© the Friday I lay at Bagſhot-heath, at a 
© little tiney houſe on the heath. On the 
Saturday I lay at Old Brentford, at Mr, 
* Edwards's, who ſells greens and ſmall 
© beer. I could have told this before, but 
© one pulled me, and another pulled me, and 
© would not let me ſpeak. I hay at Mrs. 
* Edwards's on the Sunday and Monday, 
and on Tueſday or Wedneſday after, I 
came to Mrs. Wells's houſe.” 


In this account ſhe plainly reckons by 
the New Style; becauſe ſhe ſpeaks of a 
Thurſiay in new. year's week, which is 


proper to a new years week that began on 
Monday, 
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Monday, but would be abfurd in one that 
began on Friday, if ſhe had reckoned by 
the Old Stile——And yet this has been 
faid, in order to avoid the contradiction 
to her own witneſſes. We will throw both 
the methods of ng + into a kind 
table. 


New STYLE. 


Monday, Jaa. 1, The Gypſey ſays ſhe was at the 
Widow Grevil's at Coom 
Gibon ſays. ſhe was that day at 
his houſe at Abbotſbury. 
Tueſday —— 2, She ſays ſhe was at Stoptage. 
Wedneſday — 3, Not accounted for by her. 
Thurſday — 4, Her third day's journey, drank at 
the ſecond alehouſe in Baſing- 


ſtoke. 

Friday —— 5, Lay at a little houſe on Bapſhot- 
heath. 

Saturday — 6, 


Sunday — 7, Lay at Edwards's at Brentford. 
Monday — 8, 5 . 
Went from Edwards's to Mrs: 
Wells's bouſe at Enfield. 
Tueſday — 9, Gibon and Clarke ſay ſhe was 
or at Abbotſbury till the nth or 
Wedneſday 10, | zenth of January; and Grevil 
ſays ſhe lay at Coom the four- 

tecuth. 


Orp 


- — — — es 
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Orp STYLE, 5 


j 
. Friday, — She lay at Widow Grevil's 
houſe at Coom. Grevil 
ſays ſhe came here on the 
fourteenth, and ſtaid one 
| night, 
2. —13 Saturday, — Was at Stoptage. 
—14 Sunday, — Not accounted for. 
4. —15 Monday, — The third day's journey, 
which ſhe. calls 7 bur/day 


in new year's week, by 
Old Stile is Monday, 


216 Tueſday, — The Friday ſhe came to 
: F Bagſhot-heath. 


6. —17 Wedneſday,— 9 5 Saturday, Sunday and 


* 


7. —18 Thurſday, — Monday ſhe ſtay d at 
2 Friday, — Edwards's. 


The Tueſday or - Wede/- 

9 —20 Saturday, — day ſhe ſays ſhe went 

10—21 a Om 0 Mother Wells's at 
Enfield. 


Thus it is ſeen, that her account both 
by New and Old Style contradicts her 
witneſſes; and by Old Style is direct 
D 7D 


